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O one to whom democracy is dear can be at ease when 
he sees the slow progress that is being made by France 
to solve her political problems. Her constitution seems 
unable to supply a government that can deal effectively with 
the critical situations that from time to time arise in French 


and by the lack of active interest shown by intellectuals and 

substantially decent citizens in active politics. There is far 

too close a resemblance indeed, to the state of affairs in 

Germany at the time Hitler came to power, when there were 

28 different political parties, all of which wanted all or 
i intolerance 


impossible, the country fell a prey to an unscrupulous and 
confident party that seemed able to put an end to pariia- 


the for that 
Freach 1 so 
ideas become who have 


moral courage 
plunge i eye at 
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THE DESTINY FRANCE 


they come back so changed. that we cannot recog: iz> them.” 


terests of the country.” Even then M. Reynaud was able to 
point to these defects as producing an atmosphere of intrigue 
and a lack of commonsense that resulted in “a perpetual 
cataract of governments ” that found themselves unable to 


Cam These Benes Live? 
The situation, however, might easily be painted too black. 
If there is decadence im France, it is far from 


more active than i is 


her iterature is great and painters, com- 
posers and architects still delight surrounding nations; ber 


principles. Among other vices that disfigured political life He 
then (as now), he lists “ the spirit of disrespect ” that gnaws aS 
at the very root of true citizenship, puerile vanity, and a Be 
narrowness of mind that “ makes us lose sight of the true in- oa 
po economic life. 5 th 
taxation, unbalanced budgets, anxieties about national cae 
security, the “ German problem,” colonial problems, labour 5: 
unrest, inflation and franc—munistries govern. 
come and go, but these problems for the most part remain Many Frenchmen hoped that the Constitution of 1946 7h 
ansolved, vital parts of them, indeed, virtually ignored. would be able to remedy some of these weaknesses, but CF 
The discredit attaching to the present parliamentary regime = § according to David Thomson’s Democracy in France, the a. 
is shown by the growing number of abstentions at elections, only substantial novelty which remained by 1952 in the ra 
party system of the Fourth Republic was the subservience “Zz 
This was nothing new in the case of the Communists, but - 
a similar policy now prevails among the Socialists, who are , 
. . . called on to oppose measures obnoxious to the party ‘t 
nos EAP executives rather than to seek compromise in order to 
: May as the then Prime Minister, pointed out, iS not 7% 
At a time when circumstances compel even conserva- institutions that permit resolute majorities to i 
tive governments to plan a long way ahead, the very least uphold a Government for several years against an active 
reform that is demanded is one that will enable governments opposition. No parliamentary system can be expected to : 
to remain in power for a far longer period than the average work that leads only to an Assembly with no coherent ; 
of four or five months, which seems to hold good of post- majority, and to coalition Governments without political } 
war French ministries. There must be a definite power to unity. When a deputy knows that, come what may, all ; 
dissolve parliament when a ministry falls and no adequate governments last the longest allotted span, he tends, unless . 
successor seems at hand. At the present moment, however, a man of first quality, to lose his sense of responsibility. ' 
the tone of parliamentary representation has fallen so low “We send good men to Paris as deputies.” said a provincial 
that it seems impossible to gain even that minimum of business man to a British correspondent, “ and | 
New Constitution Inadequate 2 
There is, unfortunately, nothing ncw in this state of A 
out of the 3 
her 
that strike onc’s imag nation: 
them have neither the independence of nor ‘ 
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Chinese Communism, as Mr. Pannikar 
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liarly responsible for 
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upon themselves and neglected their political responsi-— 


believe. 


More obvious causes would seem to be forty years of 


lve themselves from would seem to wish us to 


bilities. Men, however, do not abso 
blame simply by. shrugging their shoulders; they have a 
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can historical evidence ever establish it beyond the possibility 
of challenge. 
* 


So far, then, as the purely natural view of miracle is con- 
cerned, we are left up in the air. One man will feel that the 
evidence for a certain miraculous event is convincing; another, 
with equal sincerity, will feel that no amount of evidence 
would suffice to overcome his scientific objection. It is largely 
a matter of temperament. 


The question of miracle, however, is fundamentally a 


theological one; it has to do with God’s nature and his way of | 


ruling his world. 
That God can work miracles if he wishes to do so is be- 


suspend. 

are always within the structure of Nature, and our marvellous 
conquests in this realm have all been made by studying and 
obeying natural laws. Why should God have to go or wish to 
go outside his own scheme to effect his Does it not 


It is sometimes argued that miracle is a proof of God's 
freedom, and that ruling it out makes him a slave of necessity. 
It is a curious and 


F 

: 

it 


"s own true nature, 
to this freedom in God. 
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ever idea we prefer, it is a matter of faith and not of proof, 
and it has nothing whatever to do with miracle. 

These distinctions are ep because it is often argued 
that there are two miracles which every Christian must acce 
—the Incarnation and the Resurrection—and these open 
door to the possibility of other miracles. There are miracles 
associated with these two great happenings, the Virgin Birth in 
the one case and the empty tomb in the other. But the miracles 
can be detached from the stories without impairing their 
spiritual value. The inner reality of the Incarnation—that in 
Jesus God became fully human—does not depend on the 
Virgin Birth, and the inner reality of the Resurrection—that in 
Jesus humanity has risen to the divine—does not depend on 
the physical resurrection. The miracles in the stories must be 
tested by the usual historical and theological tests; the great 
eternal principles remain untouched by either conclusion. 

To sum up: on the natural plane miracle can be neither 
proved nor disproved. Some will feel the strength of the 
theological objection, that miracle seems to introduce an 
element of caprice into the character of God; to others it will 
make no appeal. We must each be true to our own conviction, 
and tolerant to the opposing view. To believe in miracle is not 
necesarily weak credulity, nor is the disbeliever to be dismissed 
as a mere rationalist. We unite in our faith in God, and 


recognize that his ways are not as our ways nor his thoughts — 


as our thoughts. 
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yond challenge. Simple souls are content to leave the matter 
there. But the point at issue is not whether God can but 
whether he does work miracles. ; 
Miracle seems to introduce an element of caprice into the 
nature of God, and that is where the snag comes in. The world 
is his creation; it appears to us an ordered world whose forces 
are controlled by invincible laws—laws which we at least can- 
world achieving his through and not 
ee ee IT OCCURRED TO ME 
* By Mariel Hilton 
[ECIDING at the Hastings church that it was time we 
changed our hymn book, it was suggested that some of the 
necessity and freedom are. Necessity 1s of two kinds, outer anc members might like to give a hymn book in memory of 
inner. A man may be compelled by forces outside himself to someone who had passed away from our midst. 
a certain course of action or inaction, in which case his free- Discussing this with an elderly member, who unfortunately 
is unable to attend services very frequently, he said he thought 
it was a very good idea, and that he would like to dedicate one 
io teal She was about eighty when we both knew her—a little 
miracle proves nothing in regard carry trays up many flights of stairs. She was rarely able to 
7 = come to church owing to her work, and it was always an | 
* occasion to her as well as ourselves when she did attend. Her 
; "32S j ; face was like a round rosy apple, and her blue eyes as keen as 
_ It is necessary to distinguish miracle from certain a bird's. Her life was of rigid simplicity, and though she had 
things with which it is sometimes confused—with mystery, for struggied all her life with poverty she put away her weekly 
instance. There are many things which the enquiring human tho 
mind cannot understand, and perhaps will never be able to put away her gas and rates moncy. Her fai independence 
nothing happens which is in harmony 
with natural law; there is mo miracle. But it is a profound After our reminiscing over this little persc 
talk on those who had made the deepest impre: 
mystery how a man’s will, a purely spiritual thing, can break qwenty years at the church and without exce 
into the closed circle of physical movement and cause his arm Aad 
to lift and his hand to grasp. was the geatie Gust 
plane faces us im God's government of the world. We are not on 
of itself and God bes consume. Jest mun bs apast wan 
constantly changing the course of events in the physical realm privileges. It : 
so is God, but im meither case cam we understand how it is -—«-**_ deed it is difficult to define all the quict 
done. There is mystery not miracie. On reaching home I tur 
Again, there is nothing im our objection to miracle in- : — H 
process may in | 
w level How was the gulf “What is gentiencss? I wish I could define # I have 
between imamimate and animate, and again un life looking for its manifestations, and recognizing it Z 
<oasqous and cons We do not know. It be, as the there, but never in the headlines, never in the fashion- 
Sing om beliewes, that the bridge comnect- of politics, religion. the arts, ‘The peatle man. the 
find #; or # may be that Creation proceeds im stages. im the latter day world ? 
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great company, and it singles out every individual in a crowd.” building-up o 
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_ “.,. define gentleness as a pausing for the apprehension What can we do about it ? In the first place, we can press 


that dawns after t t, after passion. It is the survivor after for a cessation of these experimental bombs now that their 
fear has subsided, greed, envy and self-mania are turned strength is indicated, and in the second place—and most im- 
about and put to shame. It is gentleness which makes the eye portant of all—we can press for an international policy which 
clear and accurate, the voice heard at the back of the universe, will make such bombs out of date. At the same time, it is only 
the deed deft, constructive and Samaritan. Gentleness is not too true that it takes two to make an agreement; and until 
spectacular, clever or point-scoring. It is not particularly good Russia allows access to representatives of the United Nations 
company, except in moments of agony, and disastrous situa- for the purpose of inspecting stocks of warlike weapons and 
tions. It is too quiet even to be priggish. It fills soli with a 
armed strength in North Korea in spite of the 
protests of the Swiss and Swedish commissioners shows that 
* apart facilities inspection, no can be 
Dean Inge, in his study of the mystics and philosophers, upon the assurances of Communist countries. All we can do Is 
came to believe that the true foundation of faith lay in ‘© be ready to welcome a real change of heart if and when it 
religious experience itself—what used to be called the inner comes. : 


He says, the testimony of the saints is decided, coherent, “pie nn 
and since wnatianbub—thet thoes who have given alt they RITISH Courts are rightly jealous of their powers and 


climbed the Matterhorn, I am satisfied that the summit of that immune from making mistakes. Some months ago, a soldier 
mountain is accessible, though I cannot hope to get there was wrongly convicted on evidence which Lord Goddard des- 
myself.” cribed as prejudiced and uncorroborated. His appeal against 


of 
- : wise and carnest judgment be called for from Liberal 
. — a America, under the home command of a high-ranking military 
sciences 
us that 


the what 
g heavenly drawing 
a stir), should 
The seamen aim is to 
is a casei I no imit and a doth 
to the strength troubles of those seamen than to 
are potentially us. At the time of the thea hero 
round the world; and that, no doubt, poms to risks that wholesale 
attend all radso-active secular 
has fallen which is infe has 


ie 

i oe nt or the testimony of the Holy Spirit. = tte 

| ; handed and they 1 have not ail been Christians—indeod, the | posed upon The Evening Standard for a bona fide mistake in 

_ greatest philosophical mystics of the third century were pagan reporting a criminal offence ; and whatever we may think of 

BS and the Indians have much to teach us. He says both Chris- individual instances where the Court has intervened to punish 

— tianity and Buddhism have suffered by their isolation from “ contempt,” we would all approve of the Courts possessing 
: each other. such powers to defend their own dignity. 

He says that for himself he had only faint glimmerings of But there is another principle which is equally important 
a the ic vision ; : “TI hg . —that a man should not be punished for an offence he did not 
if 

whe allowed only after he had served the whole of it. 

| ab, testimony of the mystics of all ages and religions? If we our- When the subject was raised in the House of Commons, 
Z selves have not had the experience, we can at least accept the the Solicitor-General assured the House that the man’s pay 

a >? validity of those who have. would be restored to him for the whole of the period. The 
ie Secretary for War, however, was not aware of any grounds 

* which called for euch Surely this is most 

Be There are very few films one wishes to see again. I can factory position. It seems only common justice that where a 

| q only think of about a score in all my experience of picture- man has been wrongly imprisoned the Courts, or some com- 

me going. Recently “The Moment of Truth "—a French film— petent body, should try to give a fair measure of compensation 

a came our way and made such a deep impression that I would for the punishment he has suffered. I have an uncomfortable 

rs. go to great lengths to see it again. It was a most deeply moving, _ feeling that the omission to do so is not morally removed very 
a sincere and utterly feasible picture of a woman torn between far from the practice of some totalitarian countries in con- 
oa two loves. Michele Morgan and Jean Gabin were so convincing 
< that one entered into the depth of their struggle and pain. The ordinary body of civil law. The Courts, of course, cannot 
whole picture was conceived with perfect artistry and one is 
grateful for the opportunity of seeing it. permit altered. 

r i COMMENT JUDGMENT ON BILLY GRAHAM 

§ What Can We Do? By R. Nicol Cress 

development 

3 every cx 

Canberra, Pre 

ee there was no danger of such explosions getting out of HZ wertiseoent bloated and bumptious, his evangelism some- 

_ but if this big-business engineering succeeds in 

_ multitudes for a season from cinema, cabarei 

zz listen to the ancient vernacular of the Spirit, 

ie idiom and accent disused among Unitarians 
a f y to fall on the neck of alien faiths and rituals 
_ off, but unable themselves to make much of 
+ we not rejoice and be glad? The evangelical 
if men’s hearts, ours to change their theology 
ected. In this noi protection period 
bia inct is highly developed. Newton's law of mass 
af is, and so up-to-date Americans go in for the 
4 to tke Gat God aot very 
+ same seamen. clestastical person, not too mice or decorcus in his manifold 
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HELP THE CAUSE WITHOUT COST 


Arnolds 
(Loughborough) Ltd. 
Dept. G.A., 49 BAXTER GATE 
LOUGHBOROUGH - LEICS. 


undertake to allow you 10 per cent discount on all business. 
introduced to them through this advertisement, the discount 
to be sent by them to the Secretary of the General Assembly 
in YOUR NAME. Pek | 


Prices charged will be exactly the same as those usual 
at their establishment, plus postage and packing which is 
nett, so that YOU SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT COST. 


The Services offered are: PICTURE and TAPESTRY 
FRAMING, PRINTS of all kinds (Medici, Ganymed, 
Home Lovers, etc.), RESTORING of OIL PAINTINGS, 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, High Class ARTISTS’ 


MATERIALS, DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES. 


SEND IN YOUR ENQUIRIES and give the scheme 
a trial. 


ACT NOW—THE CAUSE IS IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 


ARNOLDS are craftsmen of over 50 years’ standing 
and you can deal with them with utmost confidence. 


Think of General Booth and his exclamatory corybantics, 


“marching upward to Zion,” an army with banners, con- 


and 
He had the genius to suit his means to his 
tion to sti i 


_ Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” 
_ 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 


RECRUITMENT FOR THE MINISTRY 
Sir,—I am sorry if I misled Mr. W. V. Lewis or anyone else 
into thinking “that a young man entering our ministry must 
assume that his stipend will be £450, plus a house, plus allow- 
ances, by the time he retires.” I did write that “ while his stipend 
may exceed this d minimum it may not reach it.” 
In one district of 24 churches, 14 ministers serve 19 of them, 
there are three lay pastors and two churches are without over- 


To the best of my knowledge only one of these ministries is 
above the recommended minimum, while 13 are below it by 
amounts varying between £50 and £300 per annum. Two of the 
lay pastors give their services for nothing. There seems to me 
to be a clear case for the G.A. giving its attention first to the 
minimum stipends.—Y ours, 

Bristol. Arthur H. Birtles. 
AN ANCIENT TRUST 

Sm,—I am writing to ask whether any of your 
any information about the Thorner Trust—which is (or was), I 

ieve, a Unitarian foundation. 

Ancestors of mine were trustees in the 18th century but of 
what were its precise objects, history, etc., | am ignorant. 

I should be most grateful for any information.—yY ours, 

25 Northway, London, N.W.11. R. M. Anthony. 


NEWS REVIEW 


Many reports are held over until next week. 


NEWS FROM THE NORTH MIDLANDS 
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THE INQUIRER 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. ad 
any difficult in obtaining paper should communicate 
functioning, nor too squeamish and pernickety about dignities. direct with the. ublisbe 
There must even be a touch of the Palstaffian in his nature in Oe at eee, 
spite of his Holiness. Incidentally, I am assured Billy Graham ee eee Bees: BUS. 212 
does not, at his meetings, traffic in hysterics or histronics. 
Anyway, was not Jesus Christ a bit of a shocker to his more a 
fastidious high-class contemporaries, while if he did not lift CERNE me 
ends and the gump- In its annual report, Lincoln “looks back on recent activities 
God if not to man. ith modest pride future with quiet " 
tion. Nor were his radical alterations and repairs confined to 
“ broken earthenware.” Some quite “ respectable gentlemen ~ Mansficld’s Committee “can report steady activity in the life 
attended the barracks. the Old Meeting House.” 
I am old to remember the aftermath of the great Mothering Sunday Services were held successfully at High 
nineteenth century, which gave the churches many of their 
best and most devoted workers in Sunday School and Mission 21 
field ; and later the Torrey-Alexander Mission in Glasgow with teaching, during which time some of his scholars have become 
its crowded services and sub-excitements injected like stimu- teachers, Mr. J. W. Attenborough, of High Pavement, has resigned 
lants into the slow and stately, or stodgy, blood-stream of the from the School. . s 
Presbyterians. The visit of the Rev. Dudley Richards to the North Midlands 
And still, to my knowledge, Kirks within the Presbyteries poh peer Bolten: ty visits to Mansficid 
run united missions as efforts toward religious revival and and L en ee ee 
consequence of apparently, the Holy Spirit pays the REY.D. as it did before. . : 
attention t» Gam and theve is legs Fentecestel eutpouring. On March 21, the North Midlands Association held its 
It does not appear that the big churches have discarded the annual exchange of pulpits. Mansfield introduced a Choir Ser- : 
Gat lest Gy hows triad to get on without vice on April 4 with some success. 
the emotion or, if like, the and so partly - ; 
failed. Why, the B.BC., our standard bearer in the aft of the Newcasfle: Mothering Sunday was o'scrved on March 21, $ 
and getting the effect constantly seeks to intensify when at the morning service the children of the Junior Church ¢ 
(Continued on next page) a 
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Free Christian Churches 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Conway Hall, London 

(except where otherwise stated) | 
London: Tuesday, April 27 to Friday, April 30 


_ OUTLINE OF CHIEF EVENTS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 27 


2.30 p.m. SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MEETING (Gordon 


INFORMAL ON (Hampstead). 
5.0 a UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE ANNUAL MEET- 


(Hampstead). 
70 pm. ANNIVERSARY SERVICE ry 
Preacher: Rev. S. P. Whitehouse, M.A., i 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 


10.0 am. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND ANNUAL BUSI- 
NESS MEETING. 


1.45 p.m. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING CONTINUED. 
7.30 CONVERSAZIONE 


(Stern Hall, Seymour Place, 
W.1.). 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29 
10.0 am. COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Preacher: Rev. L. Mason, B.A., B.D. (Gordon Square). 
11.1Sam. ESSEX HALL LECTURE. “TRUTH AND 
CERTAINTY.” 
Professor A. Victor Murray, President of Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge. 


2.0 SECTIONAL MEETINGS (Women’s League, 
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The General Assembly of Unitarian and 


proved from time to time by the Assembly on the recommen- 

dation of the Council. A Representative Association may for 

| 

1 Member to be appointed by the Non-subscribing Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland. 


1 to De ty the Goverding Body of the Pres 


byterian College, 
1 Member to be appointed by the Governing Body of Manchester 
1 ‘eoueieeae octane ted by the Governing Body of the 
| to in Uni- 


tarian College 
6 Members to be co-opted triennially by the Council. 


4 Honorary 


The Council shall be deemed 


complete and duly constituted 
‘pending the election or appointment of members by the bodies or 


1 members have been elected to the Council. Members elected or 


“appointed by any bodies or persons shall be elected or 


for three years, or until their successors have been elected or ap- 
pointed. | 

and further, that Clause 3(d) be amended by deletion of the words : 
* on any matters, except the election of their Representatives on the 
Council” and the ition of the words ‘and to speak thereat ’.” 
N.B.—The Constitution will be found on pages 16-18 of the 


The distinction between Country, Provincial Town and Lon- 


don is dropped, except as regards Housing. 


In addition to these basic stipends there should be provided 
the items (b) to (f) in the list above. 


A 
og 3 Members to be appointed by approved Societies who shall, 
unless and until otherwise determined by the Assembly on 
4 the recommendation of the Council, be the Sunday School 
| “ Association, the Women’s League, and the Unitarian Young 
: : Rev. R. W. Sorensen, M.P. “The Churches and the 
appointec 
| oe “ Full-Time Ministries (One Church or More) 
“ The following emoluments and allowances represent what a 
minister should receive: 
(a) Basic Stipend. 
ia (b) Housing accommodation OR Housing allowance. 
4% (c) allowance. 
‘| oe (e) National Insurance Contribution. 
ies 70 pm. PUBLIC MEETING. 
‘| Resolutions on Matters of Public interest and concern. 
Chairman: The President, Mr. S. R. Butler, A.C.A. 
| Bae FRIDAY, APRIL 30 stipend over. FIVE inthe Ministry £450 
WORLD.” 
ise Chairman: Mrs. A. D. Mitchell, B.A. - Manse values shall remain as at present on a three-fold basis, 
| Rt ‘Rev John’ Radciffe, BA, “The 
Wak Manse rent free... £40 £50 £75 
i we Dr. S. P. Bhathia, “ Liberal Religion as a Manse rent and rates free ... £56 £70 £105 
i noon CLOSING ADDRESS. “DEEPER STILL! ” 
| ie - Rev. T. Brett Davies. gos g It must be made clear that the General Assembly cannot make 
larger grants be paid: responsibility 
| fees In addition to routine resolutions the following will appear on Altrincham : Over 60 scholars and over 40 adults, and other 
| the agenda. Any minister or dcicgate desiring to put forward an  —_ children, attended the afternoon service on Mothering Sunday, at 
i ¢ amendment should send it without further delay to the Secretary which 70 bunches of primroses were handed out by the May Queen 
| : im writing, with the name of the Seconder. and ber attcadents for the youngest in cach family to take to their 
Councu. Resouvrioes mother. Grannics were not either. A special mecting 
: i. Resolution of the Centenary of the Unitarian College. Publicity Campaign with howseto-howse canvassing. Ten member 
| Manchester (precise wording will be on the Agenda paper). of the Y.P.L. have joined the chapel evening choir at the invitation 
2 “That Clause 9 of the Constitution be amended to read 15 
¢ as follows: minutes’ practice for them cach Sunday after service, as they are 
unable to attend the usual week-night practice. 
i on The Council shall consist of not more than 54 members sciec- \DVERTISEMENT RATE! 
21 Memb 7 ministerial) to be elected ti- 
the at their Annual Mecting im accord- — 
4 1 Member cach to be by act mene auch 


